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FOHEWOKD 


Extension  workers  on  sa^olDatic  leave,  or  who  may  "be 
taking  leave  without  pay  for  advanced  study,  frequently 
experience  difficulty  in  olDtaining  training  on  the  grad- 
uate level  which  will  increase  their  effectiveness  as 
extension  teachers. 

County  Agent  S.  0.  Williams,  Lucas  County,  Ohio, 
who  is  also  chairman,  Committee  on  Professional  Improve- 
ment, National  Association  of  County  Agric^jltural  Agents, 
has  recently  completed  four  months  of  study  with  the 
Federal  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  while  here  explored 
the  facilities  for  grad\iate  st^^dy  available  in  Washington 
from,  the  standpoint  of  extension  workers  contemplating 
advanced  study.  Mr.  Williams  in  presenting  the  results  of 
his  investigations  has  outlined  a  suggested  program  of 
courses  leading  to  a  master' s  degree  at  one  of  the  local 
universities. 

The  Section  of  Extension  Studies  and  Teaching,  of 
which  Mr.  M,  C.  Wilson  is  in  charge,  will  gladly  assist 
extension  workers  who  may  be  interested  in  spending  their 
sabbatic  or  other  leave  in  Washington,  D,  C,  in  outlining 
a  program  of  study  suited  to  their  individual  needs. 


C.  W.  Warburton, 
Director  of  Extension  Work. 
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PROFESSIONAL   tMPRO\^?fflNT  OPPOPJimiTIES  _IN  WASHINGTON <   D.  _C. , 
TOR  COUN'TY  EXTS'NSIOl-i  AGENTS" 


THE  SITUATION 


Since  the  early  days  of  the  coiinty  agent,  provisions  have  "been  made 
for  professional  improvement.   It  maj'-  have  "been  help  from  the  supervisor, 
the  suhject-matter  specialist,  the  district  conference,  the  State  annual 
conference,  summer  schools,  supervised  reading,  or  sahoatic   leave.   Some 
of  these  and  in  a  fev;  cases  all  have  contri"buted.   The  present  attitude 
toward  higher  professional  standards  is  favora.hle.   Out  of  554  extension 
workers  enrolled  in  1937  summer  sessions  more  than  300  were  county  agri- 
cultural agents.   The  adaption  of  sa-hlDatic  leave  is  gaining,  hut  after 
sahbatic  leave  is  granted,  the  question  "becomes:  Where  to  go  and  what  to 
study.   An  examination  of  graduate- school  catalogs  show s  that  training 
courses  for  county  agents  do  not  exist.   Graduate  schools  are  designed  to 
train  specialists  and  research  workers.   They  give  advanced  degrees  for 
outstanding  work  in  narrow  fields.   The  nature  of  his  work  makes  the  county 
agent  a  general ist.   He  thus  is  in  search  of  a  curriculum  that  will  pro- 
vide a  broad  training,  one  that  will  "better  prepare  him  to  do  the  exten- 
sion-teaching jo"b. 

This  situation  has  directed  the  attention  of  the  Professional  Im- 
provem.ent  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of  County  Agricultural 
Agents  to  the  consideration  of  a  curriculum  and  a  place  to  study. 

A  change  has  occurred  in  extension  work.   It  "began  in  1933  with  the 
introduction  of  national  agricultural  programs.  "Until  that  time  little 
significance  was  attached  to  agricultural  extension  "beyond  State  "boundaries 
except  during  the  World  War.   For  administration,  attention  r/as  focused 
to  the  State  extension  office.   The  county  agents  were  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  State  orgajiization  after  4  years  in  college  as  an  undergraduate 
and  by  frequent  visits  and  contacts  as  a  staff  member.   The  change  broiight 
about  by  the  combination  of  State-administered  and  Federal-administered 
programs  has  made  complexities  that  require  not  only  additional  formal 
training  but  also  familiarity  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
c-alture  and  how  goverriinental  agencies  f-onction.  This  suggests  Washington, 
D.  C,  as  the  place  for  further  study. 


EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES  AVAILABLE 

The  National  4-H  Club  Payne  Fund  Fellowships  have  established  a 
precedent  for  professional  improvement  for  extension  workers  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  educationaJ.  and  cultural  insti- 
tutions in  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia.  Beginning  in  1931,  two  have 
been  elected  each  year  to  spend  from  October  1  to  July  1  in  the  section  of 
Extension  Studies  and  Teaching  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  M.  C,  Wilson. 
They  enroll  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Graduate  School 
and  in  some  cases  another  available  graduate  school.   They  malce  a  thorough 
study  of  the  extension  service.   They  visit  and  study  the  bureaus  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  manj'-  outside  bureaus.   Special  emphasis  is 
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placed  upon  visits  to  c-ultural  institutions'  and  attendance  at  lectures,     A 
concerts,  recitals,  and  conferences. 

Work  to  Pursue 

The  recognized  need  for  higher  training,  the  desiralDility  of  famil- 
iarity with  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  government 
functions,  and  the  precedent  set  "by  the  Payne  Fund  students  have  prompted 
this  inquiry  in  the  interest  of  higher  professional  standards. 

Leading  to  a  degree. 

There  are  five  available  graduate  schools  in  and  ahout  Washington  that 
confer  the  higher  degrees:   The  American  University,  The  George  Washington 
University,  Georgetown  University,  The  Catholic  University  of  America, 
all  in  Washington,  D,  C,  and  University  of  Mar;;/land,  College  Park,  Maryland. 
In  all  prohahility  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Graduate  School  offers 
courses  that  will  strengthen  the  schedule.   The  candidate  for  a  degree 
should  he  sure  that  the  school  chosen  will  allow  full  credit  for  such  courses. 
He  should  arrange  to  meet  all  other  extension  workers  who  are  on  leave  in 
Washington  and  designate  at  least  1  or  "better  2  half  days  with  no  classes 
scheduled.  This  will  "be  necessary  in  order  to  make  "best  use  of  time  dur- 
ing these  periods.   These  will  consist  largely  of  visits  to  the  "bureaus  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  other  "branches  of  govern- 
ment, special  meetings,  lecture  series,  conferences,  and  miscellaneous 
offerings  availahle  in  Washington,  D.  G. 

Hot  leading  to  a  degree. 

For  county  agents  who  study,  not  for  credit,  a  practical  plan  for  a 
quarter,  or  not  to  exceed  a  semester,  would  consist  of  enrollment  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
su"bjects  in  which  they  are  most  interested  and  any  special  lecture  series 
that  may  "be  offered.   This  schedule  will  occupy  the  late  afternoon  and 
early  evening  period,  leaving  the  other  periods  of  the  day  for  reading, 
visiting  the  "bureaus  in  the  Department  of  Agric-ulture  or  other  Government 
departments,  and  for  study  in  the  section  of  Extension  Studies  and  Teaching. 
In  addition  the  county  agent  should  make  definite  provision  for  visiting 
Congress  and  cultural  institutions. 

The  Graduate  School 

The  Graduate  School  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
does  not  confer  degrees;  thus  it  is  not  listed  with  the  universities.  All 
extension  workers  on  leave  here  will  dou'btless  enroll  in  one  or  more 
courses  and  where  credit  is  desired  will  arrange  to  have  them  transferred 
to  the  university  in  which  the  degree  is  sought.   The  school  was  organized 
in  1921,   Secretaiy  Henry  C.  Wallace  in  his  report  that  year  said:   "To 
maintain  the  efficiency  in  a  scientific  organization  under  Civil  Service 
regulations,  some  provision  must  "be  made  for  adequate  training  to  those 
who  enter  the  service  in  the  lower  positions.   To  meet  this  need  the 
Department  has  provided  for  graduate  training  in  various  lines  for  the     ^ 
scientific  workers.   The  work  is  given  outside  of  office  hours,  is  supportecP 
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entirely  bv  the  students,  and  is  therefore  -onoificial  in  nature.   It  is, 
however,  supervised  and  encouraged  "by  the  Department.   Everything  necessary 
is  done  to  insure  the  highest  standard  of  work  so  that  it  v/ill  not  orJ.y  he 
effective  training  for  the  Department  v/orkers,  hut  satisfactory  to  graduate 
institutions  of  the  countrj'."   In  the  social-science  field  many  courses 
are- arrajiged  in  cooperation  v;ith  American  University.   The  cooperative 
courses  are  planned  "by  a  joint  committee  and  the  instructors  selected 
jointly.  The  records  of  work  accomplished  in  these  courses  are  filed  "both 
at  the  university  and  the  Graduate  School,  and  may  "be  certified  from  either 
place. 

It  v/as  the  purpose  of  the  acts  under  which  the  Graduate  School 
operates  to  make  government  educational  facilities  available  to  "scientific 
investigators,  qiial if ied  individuals,  students,  and  graduates  of  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  several  States  under  such  rules  and  restrictions 
as  heads  of  the  departments  and  "bureaus  m.ay  prescribe."   The  language  of 
these  acts  is  interpreted  to  provide  for  cooperation  rather  than  competi- 
tion or  unnecessary  duplication.   All  standard  colleges  have,  after  ac- 
quainting themselves  with  the  qualitj^  of  work  done,  accepted  it  wherever 
it  fitted  into  the  approved  program  of  the  student.   Certified  credits 
have  been  accepted  by  the  leading  colleges  and  universities  of  the  Nation. 
More  than  160  certificates  were  issued  in  1937, 

The  management  of  the  school  is  vested  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  a  director  designated  by  him,  assisted  by  an  associate  and  an 
assistant  director,  secretary  and  registrar,  treasurer,  and  by  a  council 
of  30  members  representing  the  various  bureaus  and  lines  of  work.   Dr.  A,  F, 
Woods,  B.  Sc,  A.  ¥..,   D.  Agr.,  LL.  D.,  is  .the  present  director,  and  chair- 
mand  of  the  council.  He  v,-as  assistant  chief  and  first  assistant  patholo- 
gist, Division  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Patholos'',  1893-1900,  and  assistant 
chief,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  1900-1910,  United  States  Department  of 
Agric^olture;  dean-  of  Minnesota  State  Agricultural  College  and  director  of 
the  experiment  station,  1910-17;  President  of  Maryland  State  College, 
1917-20;  president  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  including  the  State 
college,  1920-26;  director  of  scientific  work,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  1926-34.  He  has  been  director  of  the  Graduate  School, 
Department  of  Agricolture,  since  1926. 

The  instr-actional  staff  varies  from  year  to  year  according  to  the 
subject  matter  offered  and  the  people  desiring  it.   As  a  rule  the  classes 
are  small:  15  to  30,  in  a  few  cases,  45  to  50.  D^aring  1937-38,  74 
courses  were  offered.   The  number  of  registrations  was  approximately  4,000  — 
2,500  from  the  Department  of  Agric^jlture,  and  1,500  from  other  departm.ents, 
governmicnt  agencies,  universities,  and  other  sources.  Many  special  refer- 
ence books  are  bought  by  the  Graduate  School  if  "not  available  in  the  main 
library  of  the  Department  or  the  Library  of  Congress,  to  both  of  which 
students  have  full  access. 
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Local  Universities 

The  Americazi  University.  ,  ^ 

The  program  of  graduate  studies  in  the  American  University  has  for  its  aim 
the  development  of  the  scholarly  attitude  and  extension  of  existing  fron- 
tiers of  knowledge.   In  addition  to  these  objectives  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  location  in  Washington  should  make  it  possihle  to  develop  in  stu- 
dents a  quality  of  scholarly  realism  which  is  ordinarily  ohtainahlc  with 
difficulty  in  a  less  favorahle  environment.   Outstanding  men  in  the 
Government  service  who  are  likewise  scholars  are  included  in  the  faculty 
for  this  purpose  and  make  an  especially  significant  contrihution  to 
graduate  study. 

The  leader  of  the  movement  to  estaolish  a  University  in  Washington  devoted 
to  the  principles  of  protestant  Christianity  was  Bishop  John  Fletcher 
Hurst  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.   The  first  property  purchase  was 
in  1890,   The  first  building  was  completed  in  1898.  -  In  1920  the  University 
p-orchased  property  on  F  Street  "between  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Streets, 
where  the  graduate  school  is  no-.v  located.   This  is  three  blocks  west  of 
the  White  House.   Courses  are  offered  in  economics,  history,:  international 
affairs,  political  science,  public  administration,  economic  histoiy,  the 
interrelation  of  government  and  economics,  social  economy,  and  national 
resources. 

The  George  Washington  University. 

The  idea  of  a  university  located  in  the  capital  of  the  Nation  was  sponsored 
by  George  Washington  who  during  his  public  life  urged  the  establishment  of 
such  an  institution  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  v/hich  the  youth  of 
fortune  and  talents  from  all  parts  thereof  might  be  sent  for  the  completion 
of  their  education  in  all  branches  of  polite  literature,  in  arts  and 
sciences,  in  acquiring  1-nowledge  in  the  principles  of  politics  and  good 
government.   In  1319  the  Reverend  Luther  Rice,  a  Baptist  Missionary,  formed 
ah  association  to  bi:iy  land  for  the  use  of  the  college  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  The  first  land  purchase  was  made  in  1821.  By  an  act  of  Congress, 
1904,  the  University  was  removed  from  denominational  control  and  the  title 
"The  George  Washington  University"  adopted.  All  of  the  schools  and  divi- 
sions of  the  University  except  the  school  of  medicine  are  situated  in  the 
block  bounded  by  twentieth^  T^'enty-f irst ,  G,  and  H  Streets,,  four  blocks 
west  of  the  White  House.  ,         ;   . 

The  School  of  Education  of f ers.  ,.the  curriculum,  educational  sociolos''  and 
educational  psychology,    "  ;  ,. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America . 

The  bishops  of  the  United  States  assembled  in  the  Second  Plenary  Council 
of  Baltimore,  October  1866,  expressed  their  earnest  desire  to  have  in  this 
country  under  Catholic  auspices  a  university  "in  which  all  branches  of 
literature  and  science  both  sacred  and  profane  should  be  taught."   In  a 
letter  addressed  October  22,  1885,  to  the  archbishop  of  Baltim.orc,  Pope  Leo 
XIII  expressed  his  pleasure  at  learning  of  the  project  to  establish  a 
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university .  Ee  gave  his  first  formal  approval  in  a  letter  to  Cardinal 
C-iblDons  on  April  10,  1837,  and  under  date  of  March  7,  1889,  he  approved 
the  constitutions  of  the  university  and  granted  it  full  power  to  confer 
degrees.  Meantime,  Washington  had  "been  selected  as  the  site,  and  the 
Middleton  estate  comprising  60  acres  had  "been  purchased.   This  is  on 
Michigan."  Avenue  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  city.   The  graduate  schools 
of  arts  and  sciences,  philosophy,  and  social  science  offer  economics, 
education,  educational  psychology,  applied  psychology,  philosophy  of 
education,  sociology,  rural  urban  sociology,  and  contemporary  social  theory. 

G-eorgeto7m  University . 

Georgetovm  University'  s  origin  has  "been  traced  to  the  little  schoolhouse 
opened  in  1634  at  Saint 'Inigoes,  Md. ,  "by  the  Reverend  Andrew  White  and 
his  companions  who  cane  with  Leonard  Calvert  in  the  Lord  Baltimore  Company 
to  found  Maryland.   In  1651  the  school  stood  near  Calverton  Manor  on  the 
Wicomico  Hiver,   In  1677  it  was  moved  to  Nev/tovm  Manor  and  later  to 
Bohemia  Majior.   In  this  eratryonic  Georgetown  University  John  Carroll, 
intima.te  friend  of  Benjamin  Trariklin,  and  his  cousin,  Charles  Carroll  of 
Carrollton,  famous  for  his  fearless  signature  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, received  their  early  training.   The  college  was  founded  in  1789 
and  the  right  to  confer  degrees  attested  to  "by  act  of  Congress  dated 
March  1,  1815. 

The  foiTTial  incorporation  of  the  institution  was  effected  "by  Congress  in 
1344.   It  is  located  in  Georgetown  Heights,.  10  minutes'  ride  from  the 
White  House,  overlooking  the  city  of  Washington  and  the  Potomac  River. 
This  Catholic  school  for  men  has  no  denominational  restrictions  on  admis- 
sion.  The  graduate- school  interest  in  Georgetown  University  would  center 
in  workers  who  desired  to  specialize  in  economiics,  "biochemistry.,  or 
foreign  service. 

University  of  Mar^Aand. 

The  history'-  of  the  present  University  of  Maryland  "before  the  merger  in 
1920  is  the  histor^^  of  two  institutions,  the  old  University  of  Maryland 
in  Baltimore  and  the  Mar^.'land  State  College  in  College  Park.   The  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  is  located  at  College  Park  in  Prince  Georges  County, 
Md.,  3  miles  from  Washington  and  32  miles  from  Baltimore.   A  "broad  rolling 
campus  is  surmounted  ty  a  hill  which  overlooks  a  wide  area.   The  grounds 
of  the  educational  departments  comprise  354  acres.   The  experiment  station 
owns  671  and  has  367  acres  under  option.-  •  The  graduate  school,  in  addi- 
tion to  su"bjects  in  technical  agriculture,-  offers  economics,  educational 
sociology,  rural  life  and  education,  -and  rural  sociology. 

•  ■  ■  Possi"blo  Arrangem.ents  for  Credit  Courses 

One  or  -more  mem'bers  of  the  gradiiate  council  of  all  of  the  a'bove 
universities  are  familiar  with  county  agent  work.   American  and  George 
Washington,  in  adjoining  city  "blocks,  h^^ve  a  distinct  location  advantage 
with  reference  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.   They  are 
sympathetic  toward  a  county  agent  training  course  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  in  the  field.   A  cursory  analysis  of  their  curricula  would  indicate 
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George  Washington  for  a  co'orse  centered  in  education  and  j^iericari  for 
economics  and  sociology''. 

G-eorgetov.n  University  is  next  in  order  of  convenience.  Agents 
from  coimties  that  depend  on  the  export  market  will  find  adeqiiate  courses 
here  in  economics  and  foreign  affairs. 


•I 


If  the  interest  is  in  research  at  the  national  agricultural 
research  center  at  Beltsville  and  a  specialized  training,  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  and  the  University  of  Maryland  are  the  most  con- 
venient.  Catholic  offers  well-organized  courses  in  psychology'',  sociology, 
and  economics;  and  Maryland,  tecimical  agriculture  and  rural  sociology. 

C-eorge  Washington  conducts  da^-",  late  afternoon,  and  evening 
classes;  American,  late  afternoon  and  evening  only;  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agricultiire  Grs.d\ia.te  School,  late  afternoon  and  evening; 
Georgetown,  Catholic,  and  Maryland  conduct  day  classes. 


FROGHAM  or  STUDY 

The  following  curriculum,  prepared  "by  the  Section  of  Extension 
Studies  and  Teaching,  is  suggested  for  extension  agents  spending  a  school 
year  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  professional  improvement  and  desiring  to 
secure  their  master's  degree  for  the  year's  work.   This  curriculijin  is 
"based  on  30  semester  hours  and  a  thesis.   Six  semester  hours  may  "be  trans- 
ferred frftm  some  institution  other  than  the  one  in  which  the  degree  is 
taken. 

Course  Work 

Three  types  of  programs  a,re  suggested.   The  numher  of  hours  of 
work  for  various  fields  and  the  specific  courses  availahle  are  listed  for 
each. 


Program  centere d  in  education . 

General  education  9 

Adult  education (3) 

Educational  psychology    ...(3) 

Social  psychology (0) 

Extension  education  6 

Extension  methods  (2) 

Extension  organization 

and  program  planning  ...(2) 

Organization  and  conduct 
of  4-H  clu"b  work  or 

ProlDlem.s  in  home,  economics 
extension  (2) 


Economics  6 

Utilization  of  national 

resources  (o) 

National  land  prolDl ems    ...(3) 
Sociology 3 

Rural   sociolog'/'    (3) 

Related  sutjects    6 

Agricultural   journalism    ..(S) 

Statistics    (3) 
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Prograra  centered  in  econoEics. 

Econc3iics 15 

Histoiy  of  American 

agriculture  (3) 

Utilization  of  national 

resources  ..(3) 

ITat  i  onal  1  smd  p  r  o  d  1  em  s  . .  ( 3 ) 

Agricultural  prices  (3) 

Seminar  in  agricultural 

economics ( 3) 

General  education 3 

Adult   education (3) 

Program   centered  in   sociology'". 

Sociology    14 

Sural    sociolos''    (3) 

P-ural   commiUnity 

orgariization    (3) 

Social  psychology    (3) 

Fop-olation  trends    (2) 

Seminar  in  sociology   ....(3) 

Economics    3 

National  land  proljlems    ..(s) 


Extension  education  • 4 

Extension  methods (2) 

Extension  organization  and 
program  planning  (2) 

Sociology  3 

Rural  sociology  (3) 

Related  subjects  - 5 

Agr i cul t ural  j  ourna.1  isrri   . . . .  ( 3 ) 
Statistics  (s) 


General  education  .3 

Ad'ilt  education (3) 

Extension  education  4 

Extension  methods  (2) 

Extension  organization  and 

program  planning  (2) 

Related  subjects  5 

Agricultural  journalism  ,...(3) 
Extemporaneous  speaking  . . . . ( 3) 


Thesis 

The  thesis  v^ill  involve  work  equiva.lent  to  6  semester  hours  of 
course  v;ork.  Depending  upon  the  emphasis  in  the  course  work,  the  thesis 
may  he  in  the  field  of  education,  economics,  or  sociology.   If  possihle, 
it  should  have  a  definite  application  to  extension  work,  and  should  he 
supervised  cooperatively  "by  the  university  staff  and  the  extension  staff 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri culture . 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

The  descriptions  explain  something  of  the  content  of  the  suggested 
co-urses.  A.dditional  courses  that  may  he  substituted  for  those  siiggested 
are  also  described. 

General  Education  Courses 

Adult  education. — A  consideration  of  psychological  characteristics 
of  adults,  influence  of  social  and  economic  factors  on  adult  needs,  and 
the  principles  of  teaching  as  they  apply  to  adults. 

Educational  psycholog;^. — Learning  and  habit  formation  in  their 
application  to  teaching;  types  of  learning  and  their  relation  to  types  of 
subject  m.atter. 
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Social  psycholo-^.— The  development  of  individual  personality       ^,, 
through  social  contacts  and  cultural  conditioning;  the  influence  of  primary 
and  secondary  groups  in  socializing  the  individual. 

Fuhlic  opinion. — The  "background,  formation,  and  control  of  puhlic 
opinion  in  school,  church,  press,  radio,  theater,  and  politics. 

Educational  philosophy. — The  place  of  education  in  the  development 
of  civilization.   Its  relation  to  democracy,  social  progress,  and  national 
life. 

Curriculttm  "building. — Determination  of  interests,  needs,  and  ohjec- 
tives  as  the  "basis  for  educational  program  planning,  techniques  of  selec- 
tion, andassem"bling  infirraation,  materials,  and  experiences. 

Guidance. — A  consideration  of  interests,  needs,  and  a"bilities  of 
individuals  in  relation  to  educational  and  vocational  opportimities. 

Extension  Education  Courses 

■  A  seminar  program  directed  "by  mem"bers  of  the  Federal  Extension 
Service'  and  open  to  students  v/ho  hold  "bachelor  degrees  in  agriculture  or 
home  economics  and  who  have  had  extension  experience  can   include  any  of  the 
following  phases,  each  phase  so  organized  as  to  he  equivalent  to  a  2-hour 
course. 

Extension  methods. — The  various  means  and  agencies  employed  in 
extension  teaching,  such  as  result  demonstrations,  method  demonstrations, 
meetings,  news  articles,  personal  service,  "bulletins,  exhi"bits,  and  circular 
letters,  will  he  analyzed  from  the  standpoint  of  their  teaching  functions, 
adaptahility  to  different  suhj-ect  matter,  relative  influence,  relative  cost, 
interrelationship,  and  how  made  more  efficient. 

^j^ension  organization  and  program  planning. — Procedures  followed 
in  the  development  of  State,  county,  and  community  extension  organization, 
programs  of  work  and  plans  for  specific  projects,  including  a  discussion 
of  the  place  of  local  leaders  in  extension  teaching. 

Pro"'Dlems  in  home  economics  extension. — Review  of  extension  research 
and  other  data  of  special  significance  to  the  organization  and  conduct  of 
extension  work  with  rural'  women. 

Organization  and  conduct  of  4-H  cluh  work. — A  survey  of  the  methods 
employed  in  4-H  work  including  demonstrations,  judging  work,  cluh  standards, 
prizes,  camps,  training  schools  for  leaders,  short  courses,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  cluh  work  upon  farm  and  home  practices. 

Extension  administration  and  supervision. — Analysis  of  the  super- 
visory functions,  procedures  in  supervising  county  extension  agents  and 
extension  specialists  ,  training  of  extension  workers  in  the  field,  devel- 
opment of  morale,  and  principles  of  efficient  administration. 
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History  of  agriculturp-l  and  home  economics  education .  —  The  de vel- 
opm-ent  of  the  land-grant  col?_eges,  the  experiment  stations,  the  extension 
service,  and  vocational  agriculture  and  home  economics  in  the  United  States. 

Measurement  in  extension  education. — Research  methods  applicable  to 
extension  teaching.   Construction  and  use  of  reports,  questionnaires,  and 
ohjective  tests.  Measxireraent  of-  education  effects  of  extension  work. 

Economic  Courses 

History  of  American  agricuilture. — The  trends  in  the  conomic  and 
social  evolution  of  American  agric-jlture,  the  more  importaxit  regional  con- 
trasts, and  the  forces  that  operated  to  determine  these  trends  and  regional 
contrasts. 

Utilization  of  na.tional  resources. — The  physical  conditions  and 
"basic  facts  of  land  and  water  utilization,  trends  in  the  production  and 
consumption  of  farm,  and  forest  products,  and  the  effect  on  land  utilization. 

Soil  conservation. — The  piiysical  problem  of  erosion,  its  relation  to 
agriculture,  flood  control,  water  supply,  drought,  irrigation,  wildlife, 
•power,  navigation,  and  erosion-control  technique. 

National  land  problems. — ITational  land  policy;  utilization  and  dis- 
position of  the  public  domain;  methods  of  land  classification;  value  of  the 
various  surface  uses;  reclamation  and  land-settlement  policies;  land  tenure, 
the  agricultural  ladder,  and  small  holdings. 

Agricultural  prices. — Factors  determining  supply  and  demand,  other 
conditions  affecting  prices,  such  as  monopoly,  administrative  agreements, 
and  legislation;  and  business  cycle  and  the  general  price  level. 

Agricultural  finance. — An  examination  of  the  principal  problems  in 
farm  mortgage  credit  and  in  commercial  credit  in  agriculture. 

Agr_j-C_r:l tural  m.arketing. — Types  of  markets  and  fimct ions  of  middle- 
men; buyir.-r;  methods  and  sales  policies;  problems  of  stc^ndardization  and 
regulation;  produce  exchanges,  future  trading,  and  hedging;  market  nev/s 
and  other  services. 

Seminar  in  agricultural  economics. — Current  economic  problems  facing 
agriculture. 

Sociology  Courses 

Rural  socioloa^. — Differences  between  ivral  and  urban  society, 
population  composition  and  migration,  raral- community  organization,  social 
structure  and  living  standards.       ... 

Rural  community  organization. — Social  groupings  above  the  family  in 
size  including  neighborhoods,  communities,  speciol-interest  organ iza.t ions, 
etc.;  leadership  and  followership  in  organization  activities;  interorgani- 
zational  conflict  and  cooperation. 
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Social  philosophy. — An  investigation  of  the  physical  unity  of  man- 
kind, the  integration  of  the  individual  and  the  social;  of  intellect  and 
feeling;  of  the  ohjectivity  of  law  and  the  subject ivity  of  freedom,  and 
the  meaning  of  social  progress. 

Cooperative  organization. — The  jjlace  of  the  cooperative  movement 
in  modern  life;  origins  of  the  movement;  producers,  marketing,  distrihu- 
tive  and  credit  cooperatives;  relations  to  the  community;  prolDlems  of 
cooperative  organizations. 

Development  of  American  cu-lture. — Origin  and  development  of  c-olttirc 
patterns;  social  action  in  relation  to  tradition  and  the  process  of  cult-ore 
change . 

Population  trends. — Birth,  mai'riage,  and  death  rates;  distrihution 
of  population  in  relation  to  economic  resources;  social  aspects  of  differ- 
ential reproduction;  implications  for  land  use,  and  education. 

Seminar  in  sociology  and  economic  prohlems. — Current  social  prohlems. 

Related  Subjects 

Statistics  1. — The  methods  and  probloiris 'of  collecting  statistical 
data,  presentation  of  such  data  in  the  form  of  tables  and  graphs,  and  the 
use  of  the  different  types  of  averages,  and  the  measures  of  dispersion. 

Statistics  2. — The  analysis  of  relationships  between  two  or  more 
variables,  and  the  measurement  of  association  and  of  the  different  phases 
of  correlation. 

Agricijltural  journalism. — A  consideration  of  written  methods  in 
agricultural  education;  including  news  stories,  feature  articles,  circular 
letters,  bulletins,  etc. 

Extemporaneous  speaking. — A  practical  speech  course  to  help  mature 
persons  with  presentations  for  situations  such  as  conferences,  radio,  and 
public  meetings. 

Photography. — The  use  of  photography  in  educational  work.  Camera, 
print,  and  fieldwork  clinic;  development  of  film  strips  and  use  of  motion 
pictures. 


THESIS  MATEHIAL 

The  wealth  of  research  material  available  only  in  Washington  gives 
the  Capital  City  preference  as  a  place  for  study.   Those  extension  workers 
interested  in  a  thesis  will  find  material  available  in  (a)  the  extension 
service,  (b)  the  bureaus  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
(c)  other  government  bureaus  and  research  and  teaching  institutions. 
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The  Extension  Service 

Available  in  the  Federal  Extension  Service  are  many  important 
sources  of  thesis  material  inclviding  the  follov.dng: 

1«   State  financial  "budgets  and  records. 

2.  Projects  and  plans  of  work. 

3.  Personnel  records  of  the  training  and  experience  of  cooperative 

extension  enployees, 

4.  Statistical  information  on  activities  and  accompli shjnents  from 

1915  to  date, 

5.  Annual  reports  of  county  agents,  specialists,  supervisory 

officers,  and  extension  administrators  since  the  "Degirjiing 
of  the  work. 

6.  Records  of  items  indexed  from  annual  reports  since  1923. 

7.  All  data  from  field  studies?.   These  include  general  effective- 

ness of  the  extension  program,  relative  influence  of  teaching 
methods,  4-H  cluh  •.7ork,  local,  leadership,  Negro  extension, 
suhject -matter  project  studies,  prohlems  of  rural  youth 
16-25  years  of  age,  occupa-tions  of  form.er  4-H  memhers,  effect- 
iveness of  home  economics  extension,  characteristics  of 
participants  and  nonparticipants,  and  costs  of  influencing 
change  of  practices  Dy  different  methods. 

Section  of  Extension  Studies  and  Teaching 

To  the  Section  of  Extension  Studies  and  Teaching  has  "been  delegated  re- 
sponsihility  for  conducting  educa,tional  research  in  the  field  of  extension. 
Beginning  in  Iowa  in  1923  field  studies  covering  a  ride  field  have  "been 
made  in  155  counties  and  involving  records  of  personal  interviev;s  with 
nearly  29,000  farm.ers,  rural  women,  older  youth,  or  4-E  cluh  memhers. 

This  section  is  also  the  central  clearinghouse  for  all  report  information. 
Some  7,000  separate  annual  reports  covering  the  ?7ork  of  approximately 
3,500  State  and  coimty  extension  workers  8,re  handled  each  year.  The  cumu- 
lative index  file  of  narrative  annual  reports  contains  more  than  100,000 
references. 

Other  Bureaus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

In  addition  to  the  Extension  Service  there  are  25  other  "bureaus, 
including  offices,  services,  and  administrations  with  "bureau  rank,  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture:   Office  of  Personnel,  Office  of  Budget  and 
Finance,  Office  of  Information,  Department  Li"brary,  Office  of  Land  Use 
Coordination,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Office  of  the  Solicitor, 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Bureau  of  Hom.e  Economics,  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation,  Weather  Bureau,  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  j^ri- 
cultural  Economics,  Bureau  of  Entomology  ejid.   Plant  Quarantine,  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey,  Commodity  Exchange  Administration,  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry,  Bureau  of  Puhlic  Roads,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adjninistration,  Bureau  of 
Ardmal  Indiistry,  Farm  Security  Administration,  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Engineering,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  Crop  Insurance.   In  these 
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"bureaus  are  approximatelj''  250  divisions.   The  range  is  from  3  to  24. 

Beltsville 

The  National  Agricultural  Research  Center  is  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  -  an  outpost  -  designed  to  stimulate  and  improve  the  or- 
ganized search  for  facts  essential  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture. 
To  make  this  research  most  effective,  it  is  closely  woven  in  with  the 
work  of  the  units  in  v/ashington  and  with  other  Department  stations  and 
many  State  experiment  stations.   The  results  are  correlated  with  those 
from  other  scientific  organizations  throughout  this  country  and  in  other 
countries. 

Although  units  of  the  Department  have  iDeen  operating  at  Beltsville  since 
1910,  the  development  in  the  larger  sense  has  "been  accomplished  during 
the  past  5  years.   The  original  purchase  of  475  acres  v;as  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  divisions  of  aninal  huG"bandry  and  dairy  of  the  Bureau,  of 
Aninal  Industry.  From  this  time  until  1933,  five  additional  land  pur- 
chases aggregating  1,429  acres  were  made,  the  Dairy  Division  was  organ- 
ized as  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industr;^-,  the  Bureaii  of  Plant  Industry 
started  operations  there,  and  the  work  perfonned  hy  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  was  increased  "by  the  addition  of  laboratories  for  the  Pathology 
and  Zoology  Divisions.  During  1933,  1934,  and  1935  a  group  of  properties 
involving  a  total  of  3,240  acres  was  purchased,  and  since  that  time 
co.operation  with  the  Resettlement  Administration  has  made  possilile  the 
acquisition  of  additional  areas  to  provide  a  grand  total  of  ahout  14,000 
acres.  Ultimately,  eight  hureaus  of  the  Department  will  carry  on  work 
there.   The  majiagement  of  the  general  operating  facilities  is  vested  in 
a  director,  with  a  staff  of  techriicians,  mechanics,  clerks,  and  laborers 
under  his  supervision.   The  technical  activities  carried  on  "by  the 
bureaus  are  all  performed  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
respective  hureau  chiefs,  through  the  usual  organization  channels. 

Meetings  will  he  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  a  stud;^'-  of  the  "bureaus  with 
the  "bureau  chiefs.   In  an  hour  the  chief  can  sketch  a  I'ureau' s  organi- 
zation and  the  functions  of  each  division.  From  that  point,  the  time 
spent  in  the  "bureau  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Frequently  2  hours  with  a  division  chief  will  give  one  a  definite 
knowledge  of  its  workings.   In  no  case  should  more  than  4  to  8  hours  "be 
required  in  a  suhject-inatter  division  relating  to  a  major  agricultural 
commodity  of  the  county  In  which  one  is  a  county  agent  unless  the  thesis 
is  chosen  in  that  hureau.   It  is  to  "be  recognized  that  the  "bureaus  are 
not  educational  institutions,  consequent'iy  the  amoujit  of  time  that  can 
"be  devoted  to  this  tj-pe  of  work  is  limited.  ,  Bureau  chiefs  are  ^mpathetic 
to  lending  assistance  to  county  agents  on  leave.   If  a  research  pro"blem 
is  chosen  in  a  "bureau,  a  reasonable  amoijmt  of  assistance  will  "be  provided 
for  directing  the  procedure.   In  all  cases  special  arrangements  are  nec- 
essary "before  such  work  can  he  started. 

Theses  "by  4-H  Fellows 

The  following  theses  prepared  "by  4-H  Fellows  are  illustrative  of.   0 
pro"blems  which  may  "be  chosen  for  special  study; 
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Teaching  ConserT-ation.  of  Wildlife  Through  4-H  CIuTds  -  Bureau  of 
Biological  S-orvey,  Divisix)n  of  "ildlife  Research;  A  Study  of  Home  Methods 
01   J'ood  Preservation  -  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  Division  of  Foods  and 
Nutrition;  A  Report  on  the  Organization  and  Activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Dairy  Industry  -  the  Bureau  cf  Dairy  Industry;  Some  OlDservations  on  the 
Organization,  Junctions,  and  Activities  of  t he  Division  of  Cotton  Market- 
ing -  Bureau  of  Agricoltural  Economics,  Division  of  Cotton  Marketing; 
Some  Older  Rural  Youth  Facts  and  Suggested  Extension  Aids  -  Extension 
Service,  Division  of  Cooperative  Extension. 


CIVIC  AKD  CULTURAL  OPPORTUIIITIES 

The  time  bu^et  of  all  who  are  on  leave  here  should  allow  for  oh- 
servations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representative  in  action.  This 
should  include  contacts  with  Senators  and  Representatives  and  attendance 
at  comimittee  hearings  in  order  that  all  may  "become  familiar  with  legis- 
lative procedure. 

Other  departments  of  government  that  ma;;"  contribute  to  both  general 
interest  and  research  are  the  Department  of  State,  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Independent  establishments  are  the  Library  of  Congress,  C-overnment 
Printing  Office,  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  United  States  Botanic 
Garden,  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  National  Research  Council,  ITational 
Archives  Establishment,  Interstate  Commerce  Comraission,  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, United  States  Tariff  Commission,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the 
National  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  the  Carnegie  Institution  of 
Washington. 

When  buildings  now  under  constraction  are  com.pleted,  Washington 
will  be  the  art  center  of  the  world.   The  Library  of  Congress  is  unex- 
celled in  facilities.   The  National  Museum,  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
attracts  hundreds  of  visitors  daily.   The  National  Geographic  Soceity 
cond-ucts  a  series  of  lectures  beginning  in  the  fall.   Concerts  by  world 
artists  are  given  in  Constitution  Hall  during  the  v;inter  season.  Lec- 
tures, recitals,  and  theatrical  performances  provide  a  v;ide  range  for 
selection.  An  early  decision  on  what  functions  to  attend  will  prove  a 
price  advantage  as  the  higher-priced  seats  only  m.ay  be  available  for 
late  orders. 


COSTS  AND  MISCSLLAITEOUS 

Tuition  fees  are  $6  to  $10  per  semester  hour  of  academic  work, 
depending  upon  the  institution.  Rent  is  higher,  food  prices  about  the 
same  as  in  most  eastern  cities.  "  Desirable  furnished  rooms  in  fam.ily 
hotels  or  apartments  for  two  persons  are  available  at  $55  to  $70  per  month 
and  up  in  the  District  of  -Columbia.   Rooms  in  private  homes  rent  for  $4 
to  $7  per  week.  Board  at  the  better  cafeterias  and  restaurants  will 
range  from  90  cents  to  $1.20  daily.  - 
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The  agent  -.vho  .plans  to  "bring  his  family  and  spend  a  school  year 
here  should  make  inquiry  at) out  rentals  in  nearty  Virginia  to\vns.   "They 
are  accessilile  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  George  Washington,  American, 
and  Georgetown  University.   The  pu^blic  schools  offer  a  curriculum  compar- 
able to  the  schools  in  the  home  State, 

If  the  University  of  Maryland  or  Catholic  University  is  chosen, 
the  College  Park,  Md. ,  area  would  "be  desirable  if  research  is  to  "be  done 
at  the  National  Research  Center,  Beltsville.  Any  location  in  Maryland 
involves  a  traffic  problem  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture  buildings  are 
to  be  reached  daily. 

This  study  has  been  made  with  the  interest  of  the  county  agricul- 
tural agent  in  mind.  With  slight  modifications,  the  procedure  can  be 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  administrator,  specialist,  home  demonstration 
agent ,  or  club  agent . 


THE  PART  OF  EXTENSION  STUDIES  AND  TEACHING 

The  Section  of  Extension  Studies  and  Teaching,  Division  of  Cooper- 
ative Extension,  Extension  Service,  5534  South  Building,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  will  be  official  headquarters.  M.  C.  Wilson 
is  in  charge.   The  staff  members  and  the  fields  in  which  they  are  prepared 
to  advise  are  Dr.  E.  H.  Shinn,  extension  history  and  college  teaching; 
Barnard  Joy,  4-H  club  and  general  help  on  selection  of  courses  for  study; 
Dr.  Ered  P.  Emtchey,  education  and  psychology;  Miss  Gladys  Gallup,  home 
economics. 

After  making  a  study  of  the  school  catalogs  but  before  enrolling 
the  agent  should  contact  Mr.  Wilson.   If  work  leading  to  a  higher  degree 
is  desired  he  or  one  of  his  staff  members  will  assist  with  the  schedule. 
If  subjects  are  taken  in  the  Graduate  School  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Director  A.  E.  Woods  should  be  consulted  in  order  that  full 
credit  can  be  transferred  to  the  graduate  school  in  which  the  degree  is 
sought.   The  agent  should  consult  and  advise  Dr.  Woods  and  Mr.  Wilson 
with  reference  to  his  experience  in  extension.  His  practical  laboratory 
work  in  this  field  may  be  the  equivalent  of  prereouisite  courses  in  the 
social  sciences  and  education.   If  such  is  the  case,  arrangments  will  be 
made  for  full  graduate  credit  for  social  science  and  education  courses 
without  any  further  prerequisites.   This  is  a  vital  point,  and  the  agent 
should  have  a  decision  on  it  before  enrolling  in  any  sc?iOol, 

A  committee  will  advise  on  the  subject  of  the  thesis,  assist  v/ith 
the  organization,  amke  the  arrangements  with  the  bureau  which  provides 
the  material,  and  delegate  the  necessary  assistance  for  assembling  such 
material. 

Mr.  Wilson  will  make  appointments  with  the  bureau  chiefs  for 
meetings  for  the  purpose  of  observations  in  the  bureaus  at  such  times  as 
are  convenient  for  all  agents  v;ho  are  here  for  study. 

If  tickets  for  lectures,  recitals,  theatrical  perfoi-mances,  are 
desired,  write  your  wishes  to  Mr.  Wilson  early ^ 

751-33  -  14  - 


CONCLUSIONS 

In  general,  graduate  schools  offer  no  special  training  courses 
for  extension  workers. 

I'stmiliarity  with  government  procedure  is  essential  since  the  Federal 
action  programs  have  e.Terted  such  a  far-reaching  influence  on  extension 
work. 

Leave  in  Washington  combines  graduate  v;ork  with  a  study  of  govern- 
ment organization  and  functions. 

The  training  of  the  Payne  Fund  national  4-H  fellowship  students  in 
Washington  has  establishe'd  the  precedent. 

The  American  University  and  the  G-ecrge  Washington  University  offer 
the  general! st  type  of  training  for  the  county  agent. 

Catholic  University,  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  Georgetown 
University  offer  the  specialized  type  of  training. 

The  Graduate  School  of  the  Department  of  AfgricvJture  has  a  wide 
range  of  offerings  many  of  which  can  he  used  for  credit  in  other  institutions, 

The  Section  of  Extension  Studies  and,   Teaching  is  headquarters  for 
extension  research,  with  all  extension  records  on  file. 

In  many  subject-matter  areas  more  material  is  available  in  a  bureau 
division  of  the  Depa,rtment  of  Agriculture  than  in  the  imiversities  and 
experiment  stations  of  the  48  States  combined. 

Bureaus  of  other  departments  and  the  operation  of  government  offer 
a  wide  range  of  possibilities  for  observation  and  general  information. 

Washington  leads  the  Nation  in  cixLtural  opportunities. 


751-38  -  15  - 
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Partial  List    of  Courses   of  Instruction  Avail alile   in  UniteqL 
States  Eepartn'.ent    of  Agriculture  Graduate   School,    1957-33  ' 


Accou.nting:     First   and  Second  Year 

Interrelations  Between  Economic  Theory  and  AccouJiting 
Administrative  Law. 
Labor  Law 

Political  Economy  and  the  Law 
History''   of  Social   Thought  and  Theory 
Social  Ethics 

Philosophy   (History   of,    and  Modern) 
General  Psychology 
Current   Social  Prohlems 
Management   and  Supervision 
Survey   of  Puhlic  Personnel  Protleras 
Social   and  Economic  History   of  American  Agriculture 
A  Comparative   Study   of   Current  Economic  System.s 
Contemporary  Economic  Pro'blems 

Eoreign.  Trade  Prohlems  ajid  Policies   in  Relation  to  Agriculture 
History   of  Economic  Thought  , 

Money  and  Banking 
Principles   of  Economics 
Elementary   Statistical  Analysis 
Advanced  Statistical  Analysis 
Statistics   Seminar 
Adjustment   of  Chservations 
Agricultural  Price  Analysis 
Basic  Photograph;^"- 

The  Principles   and  Practice    of   Graphic  Presentation  of  Economic  Data 
Soils:      "Their  Morphology,    Genesis  and  Classification" 
Physiological   Chemistry 
Plant  Ecology 
Systemiatic  Botany 

The  Nervous   System  and  Animal  Behavior 
Practical  Puhlic  Speaking 
Descriptive  English  Grammar 
Goverrjnent   Correspondence 
Seminar  in  Creative  Writing- 
English  Criticism 
Extension  Seminar 
Extension  Theses 


751-38  -  15  - 


LF-.cture  Serios  G-radiiate  School 
United  S bates  Department  of  Agriculture 

Special  Series  of  Lectures  on  Democracy 
Snrollment  fee,  $2 


1938 

Fet.   3  Introduction:  VvTiat  Do  VJe  Mean  Toy  Democracy?  -  M.  L.' Wilson 

Tel).  10  The  Rise  of  Airierican  Civilization  -  Charles  Beard 

?eh.  17  The  Folklore  of  Capitalism  -  Thurman  Arnold 

Feh.  24  The  American  Cultural  Pattern  -  P.uth  Benedict 

Mar.   3  The  0rgani7,ation  of  Science  for  Social  Ends  -  Paul  B.  Sears 

Mar.  10  Democracy' s  Competitors  -  Arnold  Wolfers 

Mar.  17  Democracy  and  Foreign  Policy  -  H.  F.  Armstrong 

Mar.  24  Discipline  and  Democracy  -  H.  A.  Wallace 

Mar.  31  Straw  Polls  -  George  Gallup 

Apr.   7  The  Nature  of  Representative  Democracy  -  Sir  Willmott  Lewis 

Apr.  14  The  Place  of  the  Political  Machine  -  C.  E.  Merriam 

Apr.  21  Due  Process  of •  Policy  M3,king  -  F.  P.  Miller 

Apr.  23  Size  and  Soundness  in  a  Democracy  -  Herhert  Agar 

M^   5  Social  Dynfim.ics  and  the  Legislature  -  R.  L.  Buell 

May  12  Social  Dynamics  and  the  Judiciar^^  -  Walton  Hamilton 

May  19  Social  Dynamics  and  the  Executive  -  Henry  Toll 

May  26  The  Drift  from  Democracy  -  A.  H.  Sulzoerger 

June  2  The  Administrative  State  -  Hei-man  Finer 

Democracy  lectures  are  scheduled  at  4  p.  m. 


751-38  -  17  - 


Series  of  Lectures  on  Conservation  of  Health 
Enrollment  fee,  $3 


1937 

Nov.   9  U.  S.  Putlic  Health  Ohjectives  with  Special  Reference 
to  Syphilis  and  Cancer  -  Dr.  W.  F.  Draper 

Nov.  16  Industrial  Hygiene  -  Dr.  H.  R.  Sayers 

Nov,  23  Allergy  (sensitiveness  to  certain  foods,  pollens,  etc.) 

-  Dr.  Warren  T.  Vaughan 

Nov,  30  Poisonous  Plants  in  Their  Relation  to  Public  Health 

-  Dr.  Jaiies  F.  Couch 

Dec.   7  Pood  Poisons  and  Poisonous  Adulterations  -  Dr.  A.  C.  Hunter 
Dec.  14  Tuherculosis  of  Man  and  Animals  -  Dr.  M.  P.  Ravenal 

1938 

Jan,  4  Diseases  Resulting  from  Nutritional  Deficiencies  -  Dr,  E,  V, 
McCollum 

Jan,  11  Meningitis  and  Poliomyelitis  -  Dr.  J.  P.  Leak:e 

Jan.  13  Puhlic  Health  Education  ~  Dr.  R.  R.  Spencer 

Jan,  25  Animal  Parasites  Transmissible  to  Man  -  Dr.  Benjamin  Schwartz 

Feh,   1  Development  and  Trends  in  Puhlic  Health  -  Dr.  George  C,  Ruhland 

Peh.   8  Cholera,  Typhoid,  and  Dysentary  (aEoehic  and  hacillary) 

-  Dr.  R.  E.  Dyer 

Peh,  15  Tularemia  and  Psittacosis  -  Dr.  Edward  Francis 
Health  lectures  schedules  at  4  t),  m. 


751-38  -  18  - 


Series   of  Lectures   on  AdjTiinistrative  Management 
Enrollment   fee,    $5 

1937 

Oct.  1  'The  National  Movement  for  Better  PulDlic  Service 
-  Ordway  Tead 

Oct.  8  Objectives  of  Management  -  Richard  Uhrtrock 

Oct.  15  History  aiid  Principles  of  Management  -  Dr.  H.  3.  Person 

Oct.  22  The  Mechanisms  of  Management  -  Frodaction  -  Col.  C-eorge 
Bab  cock 

Oct.  29  The  Philosophy  of  Management  -  Secy.  I-.  C-,  Draper 

Nov.   5  Relation  of  Organization  to  Management  -  Edgar  w.  Smith 

Nov.  12  The  Art  of  Management  -  Robert  E.  Wolf 

Nov.  19  The  Employee  and  Management  -  A.  J.  Hicks 

Nov.  26  The  Public's  Interest  in  Public  Management  -  Mrs.  '^,   E. 
G-reenrough 

Dec.   3  Education  in  Management  -  Dr.  7J,  B,  Donliam 

Management  lectures  schediiled  at  5  p.  m.      '    ' 


751-38  -  19  - 


Series   of  Lectures   on  PsycholoQT 
Eiirollmant  fee,   $4 


1938 

Mar.      2     Discovering  Ourselves  Throiigh  Psychology  -  Dr.   K.   A. 
Overstreet 

Mar.      9     Child  Development  and  Individuality  -  Dr.   Arnold  G-esell 

Mar.   15     Main  Trends   of  Psychology  Today  -  Dr.    Charles  H.   Judd 

Mar.   23     Psychology   in  the  E:-rperimental  Laboratory  -  Dr.   H.    S. 
Langfeld 

Mar.    30     Exploring  the  Unconscious;   The  Methods  and  Accomplishments 
of  Psychoanalysis  -  Dr.   Sandor  P^do 

Apr.      6     Measuring  Personality   -  Dr.  Mark  May 

Apr.   13     On  the  Frontiers   of  Mind:     PLecent  Research  in  Extra-Sensoiy 
Perception  -  Dr.   J.  B.   Ehine 

Apr,    20     The   Growth  of  Our  Social  Attitudes  -  Dr.    Gardner  Murphy 

Apr.    27     The  Psychotiology  of   the   Great  Apes  -  Dr.   Pohert  M.  Yerkes 

May       4     Psychology.  Applied:     What  ^e  Shoi:ld  Know  Ahout  Human  Nature 

-  Dr.   Daniel   Starch 

May     11     The  Relation  of  Psychiatry/-  to  Psychology   and  to  Practice  - 

-  Dr.   Adolph  Meyer 

May     18     The  Outlook  for  Future  Discoveries   of  Ourselves  -  Dr.   Hornell 
Hart 

Psychology  lectures  at  5  p.  m. 


751-38  -  20  - 
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